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Mary  Grace  Quackenbos 
the  peoples  law  firm 

132  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Question  for  the  House  of  Governors. 


Two  problems  of  immediate  importance  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  to  every  State  and  Territory  fall  Ic^cally  for 
solution  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Governors. 
They  are  the  immigrant  and  tuberculosis  problems,  and  are 
sc  closely  related  that  the  solution  of  the  one  means  tint  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  the  other. 

The  appalling  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  enormous  herdings  of  populati<m.  This 
is  strikingly  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  Tuberculosis. 

"The  tuberculosis  situation  in  New  York  is  critical. 
The  great  danger  to  the  community  is  from  the  unin- 
structed  careless  consumptive  in  his  tenement  home." 

There  are  in  New  York  City  today — 

44,000  known  consumptives. 

28,000  uncared  for  now. 

24,000  new  cases  each  year. 

20,000  have  died  from  ccmsiiniption  in  two  years. 

Immigration,  adding  continually  to  the  congestion,  has^ 
reached  atmormal  proportions,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  vital 
and  ui^fent  necessity  to  reduce  diis  congestion  and  divert  from 

tenements  to  rural  districts  the  inpouring  throngs. 

Last  year  256,425  admitted  aliens  gave  their  destinaticm  as 
New  York;*  of  these  112,816  were  either  farmers,  farm  labor- 
ers, or  had  no  occupation,  and  could  therefore  have  been  util- 
ized in  agricultttral  work.   Yet  tib^  remained  in  cities  whak 

'This  was  32%  of  the  entire  number  admitted;  over  64%  went  to  five 
Northern  States,  leaving  but  36%  to  scatter  themselves  over  all  the  re- 
maining portions  of  our  vast  country. 
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millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  throughout  the  country  lie 
tmcuitivated  and  abandoned. 

Distribution  is  the  efficient  remedy  for  both  the  tuberculosis 
anci  snmigrant  evils.  This  was  recognized  by  Congress  when 
on  February  20,  1907,  it  established  a  national  bureau— the 
Division  of  Information.   The  Act  reads: 

**It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to  prwnote  a  bene- 
ficial distribution  of  aliens  admitted  ittto  the  tJnitfed  Statb 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  desiring  inrnii- 
gration." 

The  most  efficient  distribating  pUn  is  maniiestly  one  m 

which  the  idea  of  co-operation  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
cnmient  and  the  States  is  emphasized  by  permitting  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  to  have  a  voice  in  the  enterprise;  and  still 
further  emphasized  as  to  co-operation  between  the  States  and 
tbe  immigrant  masses,  by  permitting  representatives  of  the 
latter,  abo,  to  hkwt  a  voice  in  the  enteipriK!. 

The  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Boards  of  the  various  States 
seeking  to  attract  settlers  and  workers  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, are  meeting  with  hindrances  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  It  is  diffiadt  to  induce  aliens  to  move  from  cities 
where  they  are  held  by  the  natural  attraction  between 

coiuitryraen. 

2.  Aliens  lack  confidence  in  strangers  who  urge  them 
to  go  to  a  strange  place  under  conditions  vouched  for  by 
no  one  whbtii  i3xey  kn&w. 

3.  Aliens  lack  the  means  to  pay  for  transportation. 

4.  There  are  no  large  central  bureaus  where  workers 
may  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  permit  iilKffigtti* 
4iscriminatiQn  and  selection  for  the  respective  classes  of 
wofk. 
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To  overcome  these  difficulties  a  plan  is  here  submitted  which 
is  believed  to  be  workable  and  feasible,  and  the  law  above 
quoted  may  stand,  without  amendment,  as  its  basis. 

I.   MOVING  ALIENS  TO  PREVENT 
OVERCROWDING  IN  CITIES. 

There  are  Tenement-House  Laws  in  most  of  our  States 
especially  designed  to  guard  against  overcrowding.   The  New 

York  State  Law  reads: 

"No  rocnn  in  any  tenonent  house  shall  be  so  over- 
crowded that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  than  400  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  adult,  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  child  imder  twelve  years  of  age," 

Enforcement  of  sudi  a  law  is  more  urgent  than  is  new 

legislation.  In  this  manner  there  will  be  made  available  for 
distributicm  many  of  the  multitude  now  living  in  the  102,000 
tenements  of  New  York  City.  In  any  event,  and  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  it  will  prevent  arriving  masses  from  settling 
in  already  overfilled  sections,'  thus  safeguarding  them  from 
disease  and  increasing  die  number  of  distributed  workers. 
When  groups  of  newcomers  settle  in  distant  States  their  coun- 
trymen will  be  gradually  drawn  away  from  the  tenements. 

A  strengthening  of  the  present  laws  and  tfieir  stricter  en- 
forcement might  well  be  considered  in  recognition  of  their  im- 
mediate relati<m  to  tuberculosis;  appropriati<Mis  f<M:  State 
Health  Inspectors  would  ultimately  be  cheaper  than  the  ex- 
pense of  mehorating  the  evils  which  their  vigilance  would  pre- 
vent. 

*The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  reports  "New  York  City 
has  the  greatest  congestion  in  the  civilized  world."  Dr.  Stella,  Official 
Delegate  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  at 
Washington,  says:  "While  9/10  of  Italians  who  emigrate  to  tiie  XJmttd 
States  ooBie  fxom  mral  dtstrids  of  Iti^,  77%  crowd  in  dties." 
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n.   REASSURING  AUENS. 
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Aliens  should  be  helped  to  find  work  for  which  they  are 
fitted/  and  should  be  protected  from  fraud.  While  our  Fed- 
eral laws  are  excellent  for  keeping  undesirables  out  of  tfie 
countiy  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  Government  protection 
for  aliens  admitted.  They  are  susfridoos,  a»f used,  unfamiliar 
with  the  new  conditions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  strangers  lifc* 
mgt  than  to  unknown  and  distant  places.  Thus  they  remain 
segregated  and  grouped  in  cities,  a  prey  to  padrones,  pseudo- 
bankers,  swindling  labor  agents  and  'Vhite  slave  dealers/' 
They  cannot  cawly  distinguish  between  these  frauds  and  the 
honest  inducements  offered  by  State  industrial  representatives. 

We  have  no  central  well-equipped  labor  exchange  in  the 
^Uaited  SiUtes  under  recognized  Government  auspices— such 
«ft  one  sees  in  Germany— devoted  exclusively  to  the  dependent 
.«bisses,  where  illiterate  foreigners  can  find  employment  and 
4iave  a  voice  in  choosing  their  work,  aided  by  representatives 
of  their  own  government  In  such  they  place  great  confi- 
dence. 

Foreign  government  representatives  are  best  able  to  dis- 
tribute the  alien  masses  here,  whose  characteristics  they  un- 
derstand. Knowing  the  conditions  from  which  they  come 
these  representatives  can  judge  of  those  to  which  they  should 
be  sent,  and  in  this  manner  entire  f amities  can  be  mduced  to 
.settle  in  places  where  they  are  most  needed. 

International  CotOpeeatioh. 

The  Division  of  Information  should  procure  the  co-c^)era- 
tion  of  foreign  associates,  whose  aid  is  obviously  so  essential, 
it  is  bdieved  this  <50uld  be  obtained  without  new  legisla- 

'^T^Ibor  agents,  working  for  their  commissions  and  not  for  the  wcltec 
of  immigrants,  have  frequently  sent  tailors  to  m«Mi^iM^ 
ton  plantation,  etc.,  white  die  natural  farmcfi  work  m  sweat  shops  asd 
live  m  New  Yoric  tenements. 
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tion.  The  Act  of  February  20,  1907,  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  enter  into  international 
agreemoits  with  fore^  governments  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion matters.  If  practicable,  the  President  might  extend  an 
invitation  to  each  foreign  nation  to  send  a  number  of  workers 
— not  more  than  two  or  three — to  act  as  associates  with  the 
Manager  of  the  Division. 

When  an  order  for  Italian  workmen  comes  to  our 
American  Manager,  he  could  request  the  Italian  Asso- 
ciate to  move  as  speedily  as  possible  the  particular  num- 
ber of  Italians  required ;  Greeks  could  be  moved  by  a 
Greek,  Hungarians  by  a  Hungarian,  etc  The  salaries  of  the 
foreign  associates,  paid  by  the  respective  governments,  would 
be  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  expense  these  govern- 
ments are  now  under  in  maintaining  and  returning  those  who 
become  helpless  from  tuberculosis  and  other  causes.^ 


^or^ga  constils  return  to  Europe  many  perscms  soffering  and  d3ring 
with  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Stella  says :  *To  prove  that  tuberculosis  instead 
of  being  imported  is  contracted  by  immigrants  in  this  country,  among 
309,503  Italian  immigrants  who  left  Italy  for  the  United  States  in  two 
years  there  were  but  2  cases  of  tuberculosis  (due  to  the  strict  vigilance  of 
the  United  States  Government).  Among  those  homeward  bomd  daring  thcf 
sme  two  years,  there  were  4S7  in  tiie  Mp^  hoapiida  witfi  tuhstcalaaii, 
besides  17  who  died  at  sea." 

Return  passages  were  supplied  by  the  Italian  Benevolent  Institute  of  New 
York,  in  five  years,  to  973  emigrants;  about  1/3  of  these  were  men  aflUcted 
with  tuberculosis. 

From  August  1  to  September  17,  1909,  59  Italians,  suffering  wtdi  tAtf- 
cnlosis,  were  retnn^  to  Nsytes  from  the  United  States  The  aitmtmi  k 
dmHar  with  respect  to  dOm  comitries  in  Europe. 
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ni.   ASSISTED  TRANSPORTATION. 

Another  serious  difficulty  in  distribution  can  be  lightened  if 
the  States  will  provide  the  means  for  transporting  aliens  who 
settle  within  their  borders.  A  man  must  go  to  work  the  day 
after  he  arrives ;  he  cannot  afford  to  spend  his  $25  in  railroad 
fare,  so  he  remains  in  the  city  tenement  indefinitely.  When 
work  is  scarce  he  may  beccnne  a  public  chai^,  or  worse.*  If 
there  is  opportunity  for  him  in  the  West  or  South  and  he  lacks 
traveling  expenses  there  should  be  some  fund  available  from 
whidi  he  could  borrow  a  diffident  amount  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest;  or  a  co-operative  system  might  be  patterned 
after  one  in  operation  between  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  transportatkm  companies,  and  Great  Britain. 

Assisted  Passagbs  in  New  South  Wales. 

Persons  living  in  England's  tenements  are  helped  to  emi- 
grate to  New  South  Wales  by  means  of  "assisted  passages" 
which  are  purchased  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
from  the  Steamship  Companies  at  reduced  rates  and  given 
gratis  to  thousands  of  applicants  who  otherwise  would  be  un- 
aUe  to  leave  the  cities.  The  Central  Office,  at  I^ndon  is  in 
charge  of  a  General  Agent  who  receives  all  applications  for 
labor,  and  obtains  through  the  Labor  Agent  of  New  South 
Wales  information  concerning  conditions,  wages,  etc.,  there. 
At  Sidney  incoming  workers  are  met  by  the  State  Labor  Agent 
and  sent  forward  to  their  proper  destinations.  Those  entering 
agricultural  pursuits  are  granted  liberal  concessicms. 

New  South  Wales  has  recognized  the  economic  value  of  the 
system  and  is  contributing  £25,000  for  "assisted  passages." 
According  to  a  recent  report  emigration  has  now  resolved  itself 
into  the  number  of  berths  available  on  each  outgoing  steamer, 
there  being  about  three  would-be  emigrants  to  each  bertli. 

•During  the  year  1907-8  there  were  49,454  aliens  detained  in  charitable 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States,  while  only  3,487  were  thus  detained  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States,  and  7,051  in  the  Western  Stotes. 
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Over  one-third  of  last  year's  appUcants  were  "nomiiiated  pas- 
sengers," that  is  to  say,  they  were  nominated  by  friends 
previously  assisted  who  had  found  work  advantageous  in  New 
South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales  System  Aptubd  in  the  United  States. 

A  similar  co-operative  plan  can  be  adopted  here.  The  legis- 
latures of  each  State  and  Territory  could  appropriate  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  when  necessary  for  assisted  transportation 
of  admitted  aliens.  A  State  Labor  Agent  could  be  appointed 
in  each  State  and  Territory  to  study  and  make  record  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  conditions  there.  These  State 
Agents  could  meet  and  select  an  Agent-General  to  represent 
the  States  collectively  in  the  Diviskm  of  Informatioa  at  New 
York,  and  to  whom  requests  for  labor  could  be  forwarded. 
Data  concerning  working  opportunities  could  be  gathered  by 
him  from  the  Labor  Agents  of  the  respective  States,  and  filed 
in  the  Division  with  the  General  Manager.  Assisted  pas- 
sages could  be  procured  through  this  Agent-General.  Should 
assisted  transportation  be  regarded  as  a  loan,  the  amount  ad- 
vanced could  be  collected  in  instalments  from  the  alien's  wages 
and  returned  to  the  State,  either  by  the  State  Labor  Agent  or 
Consular  Agent  residmg  in  the  locality. 

This  plan  merely  emphasizes  the  idea  of  co-operation  and 
adds  but  one  new  element.  The  Division  of  Information  now 
exists  under  the  Act  above  quoted,  the  various  States  have 
their  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Boards  and  their  election  of 
a  representative  is  a  simple  matter.  Little  argument  is  needed 
to  estabUsh  that  tiie  economic  value  of  bringing  workers  with- 
in a  State  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  assisted  passages.  The 
new  and  essential  element  is  that  of  foreign  co-operation  and 
favorable  assurances  in  this  regard  have  already  been  obtained 
from  high  officials  abroad.  It  is  believed  that  Uttlc  difficulty 
may  be  expected  in  this  regard  since  other  countries  have  al- 
ready devek^ped  similar  systems  and  appreciate  their  value. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  study  Germany's  effi- 
cient system  of  bringing  together  the  unemployed  and  working 
opportunities. 


IV.  THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  EXCHANGE  AT  BERUN. 

In  Berlin  two  substantial  five-storied  brick  and  stone 
buildings — ^large  enough  to  accommodate  4,000  persons 
at  one  time — are  devoted  entirely  to  the  unemployed.  These 
are  open  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn  from  7  A.  M.  to  6 
P.  M,,  and  m  winter  from  8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  Men  and 
women  while  waiting  for  work  are  comfortably  housed  in 
large,  well-lit,  attractive  assembly  halls. 

The  Exchange  puts  to  work  from  250  to  400  persons  daily. 
In  one  year,  alone,  employment  was  found  for  95,678  men  and 
women,  while  providing  shelter  for  158,098/  All  this  is  car- 
ried on  at  a  cost  of  £5,000  a  year,  £3,000  of  which  is  Govern- 
ment subsidy  and  £2,000  the  contribution  of  applicants  and 
trade  unions.  The  machinery  is  simple  and  there  are  but 
twenty-seven  workers  on  the  staff.  The  work  is  divided  into 
tfirce  departments — for  unskilled  working  men  and  boys,  for 
women  and  girls,  and  for  skilled  labor.  Any  person  needing 
employment  may  af^ly  to  the  Exchange  and  pay  a  small  fee 
of  2}4d.  entitling  him  to  a  membership  card  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

Department  for  Ukskhxed  Labor. 

The  spacious  assembly  hall  devoted  to  unskilled  labor 

resembles  the  trading  floor  of  a  stock  exchange.  There  daily 
from  1,200  to  1,500  men,  awaiting  work,  sit  smoking,  chat- 
ting, or  reading  newspapers,  grouped  near  various  sign-posts  la- 
belled "teamsters,"  "common-laborers,"  "farmers,"  "masons,"* 
etc,  describing  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  adapted. 
These  groups  are  subdivided  by  signs  reading  "January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,"  indicating  the  date  at  which  the  various  work- 
cis  filed  appUcations.   The  Manager,  in  his  office  at  one  side 

•These  figures  are  about  the  size  of  our  tuberculosis  statistics  of  deaths 
and  sufferers  in  New  York  City  alone.  The  total  reckoning  in  all  over- 
crowded cities  of  the  United  States  would  far  outweigh  the  munbm 
sheltered  and  put  to  work  sa  Germany. 
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of  the  hall,  receives  orders  for  laborers  by  messenger, 
y^t^t  smd  telephone.  At  intervals  throughout  the  day  he  enters 
the  hall,  raps  for  silence,  and  reads  aloud  these  orders;  the 
waiting  workers  eagerly  hand  up  their  membership  cards ;  the 
Mam^r  dUfefttUy  selects  those  most  competent,  ghrmg  prefer- 
ence to  the  ones  who  have  waited  longest  and  who  have  families 
dependent  upon  them.  In  separate  rooms  the  workers  can  meet 
prospective  employers.  No  pressure  is  ocercised,  but  tl^  temn 
of  employment  are  fully  explained.  One  who  is  not  engaged, 
or  who  refuses  the  job^may  recover  his  membership  card  and 
restoM  his  fdaee  upon  the  waiting  list 

Many  laborers  are  sent  to  farms  throughout  the  country, 
and  proprietors  of  large  industries  who  employ  many  workmen 
have  filed  tl^ir  exclusive  orders  with  this  exchai^.  They 
recognize  the  advantage  in  having  a  central  official  bureau  at 
which  their  requests  are  promptly  filled.  Rarely  is  the  right 
man  sent  to  die  wrong  place,  for  wcnieers  arc  collected  in  sufiir 
cient  numbers  to  permit  of  intelligent  discrimination  and  selec- 
tion for  the  various  classes  of  work.  Those  who  seek  to  take 
«dvatit3^  of  tte  Exchange  are  qmddy  detected  and  refused 
privileges  of  membership. 

DEPAartMWMT  vom  Skbubb  Labok. 

Labor  tmions  heartily  ,  ccmtritmte  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

Exchange;  therefore,  union  members  are  not  required  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee.  This  department  is  subdivided  into  various 
trades  with  separate  rorans  for  eadi,  where  an  immense  amount 
of  information  concerning  labor  conditions,  wages,  strikes, 
etc.,  is  centralized.  .  The  managers  of  the  branches  are  se- 
lected by  the  various  unions. 


D£PAETM£NT  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GiRLS. 

This  d^>artment  is  managed  by  an  experienced  woman 
who  undci  stands  tiie  needs  of  individual  wori^rs.  App!^ 
cants  are  arranged  in  specialized  gratis,  similar  to  tlKMie  in 


the  Department  for  Unskilled  Labor,  and  the  Manager's  desk- 
is  in  the  same  room.  All  sorts  of  female  help  is  fitted  into 
proper  spheres,  and  careful  attenticm  is  given  to  {facing  un^ 
married  women  and  girls  in  good  homes  as  domestics.  Proper 
boarding  houses  are  suggested  to  those  out  of  work,  and  in 
special  cases  the  Exchange  belters  a  few.  Business  and  good^ 
fellowship  are  combined  in  this  branch  and  practical  advice 
is  given  and  appreciated. 

The  need  of  a  similar  branch  for  women  and  girls  in  our 
Division  of  Information  at  New  York  is  shown  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Congressional  Commission  on  Immigration  as  to 
the  harboring  of  women  in  the  United  States  for  immoral 
purposes. 

The  Berlin  Exchange  can  co-<q»erate  with  every  city  and 
town  in  Germany,  but  similar  bureaus  in  Munich  and  else- 
where have  developed  from  it/ 

Here  is  a  cmnplete,  simple,  and  woric-finding  institution 
which  has  proved  the  feasibility  of  co-operation.  It  is  in  sharp 
ccmtrast  with  the  New  York  branch  of  our  National  Distribu- 
tion Bureau,  located  in  three  small  dismal  rooms  in  the  base* 
ment  of  the  Maritime  Building.  The  expense  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  branch  of  the  Division  of  Information  is  about 
$30  a  day,  and  in  15  mcm&s  it  distributed  2,099  workers, 
while  the  Berlin  Exchange  at  an  expense  of  but  $68  a  day 
distributed  in  12  months  95,678  men  and  women  workers. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference?  Undoubtedly  the  se- 
rious defect  in  the  mode  of  distribution,  heretofore,  has  been 
the  failure  to  work  upcm  the  proUem  on  die  basis  of  coK^ra- 
tion  of  all  the  interests  invc^ved. 

*The  Exchange  has  a  lunch  room  where  coffee  with  milk  and  st^;ar  can 
be  bought  for  j4d.,  a  sandwich  or  slice  of  saosi^  for  l^d^  etc^  dgars 

3  for  a  penny,  and  cigarettes  5  a  half-penny.  Boots  can  be  repaired  and 
clothes  mended  and  cleaned  for  a  half-penny  each.  There  is  a  medical 
and  hospital  room,  with  first-aid  equipment,  a  free  legal  bureau,  and  in 
the  basement  a  white  tiled  bath  room,  where  hot  and  cold  shower  baths, 
m  s^arate  booths,  indnding  soap  and  clean  towels,  can  be  had  for  ]^d. 
Newspapers       magarines  are  funnshed  free  fagr      Exchange  librarian. 
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^  We  need  no  new  legislation,  and  but  little  further  expease 
i&  necessary,  to  xnake  the  Division  of  Information  the  greatest 
immigrant  clearing  house  in  the  world.  Its  present  managers^ 
with  the  splendid  foundation  they  have  laid  and  their  vast 
Imowledge  of  industrial  and  agriciiltiinl  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  are  wdl  quaKfied  to  make  k  k  success.  They  have 
been  handicapped  for  lack  of  support 

How  far  may  the  Natiotttl  Govemnient  count  upon  the 
States  and  Territories  to  aid  in  this  work,  so  that  distribution 
may  be  impartially  made  on  a  basis  fair  to  the  alien  and  to  his 
employer? 

The  enforcement  by  the  States  of  the  laws  against  over- 
crowding would  at  once  kad  to  a  distribution  of  the  surplus 
pepuiation  and  of  arriving  aliens.    These  could  be  gathered 
together  in  large  central  bureaus  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities.  Some  pul^-spiritod  petsoo,  or  group  of  perso^^^ 
might  donate  suitable  buiMings  in  these  immigrant  centers,  and 
lease  the  same  to  the  Government  at  a  nominal  rent  (The  two 
ample  exchange  buildings  in  Berlin  were  made  possible  by 
contribution.)  Wise  selection  for  various  classes  of  employ- 
ment in  the  States  and  Territories  could  be  made  by  the  For- 
eign Assodatte  from  dK  ancMbkil  woriwrs,  and  foreign 
colonies  could  be  promoted  in  rural  districts.   The  further  co- 
operation by  the  States  in  providing  for  assisted  transporta- 
tion, with  tiie  representation  they  would  have  in  the  Division, 
through  their  Agent-General,  would  obviate  present  difficul- 
ties in  sending  the  workers  on,  and  lessen  the  insecurity  with 
respect  to  repayment  of  advanced  transportation.  When 
workers  aid  settlers  reach  the  States  and  Territories  they 
could  be  met  by  State  Agents,  who  coukl  guide  them  to  their 
proper  destiiiatioiis. 
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,  I  believe  that  a  co-operative  work  such  as  fliis  would  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.    S<»ne  of  its  results 

would  be: 


tage;  therefore,  their  residence  could  be  r^^ted. 


f  Traffic  could  be  turned  away  from  cities  to  sparsely 
populated  secti<ms  and  the  danand  for  labor  could  al- 
ways be  met. 

1  he  tuberculosis  evil  could  be  eradicated  by  cleaning  out 
the  densely  populated  cities  of  the  North. 

Healthy  arriving  peasants  could  be  saved  frcrni  tuber- 
culosis and  f  rcnn  other  evils  of  tenements  and  sweat^sh<^- 

Labor  could  be  raised  to  a  standard  of  respectability 
and  the  activities  of  unprincipled  labor  agents  could  be 
curtailed. 

Women  and  girls  could  be  safeguarded  against  vicious- 
ness  and  "white  slave  traders"  could  be  driven  out 

Criminal  ^d  illegal  immigration  could  be  detected. 

Foreign  colcmies  could  be  encourage  in  rural  districts. 

Citizenship  could  be  advanced  by  a  readier  assimilation 
with  our  native  bom. 


Mary  Grace  Quackenbos. 


